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decided to add to them 20,000 of the 30,000 troops already landed
in Portugal and to place the whole under the command of Sir John
Moore.
The decision was based on a sound instinct: that a major test was
imminent in Spain and that every available man would be needed.
With hatred for his rule growing from Vistula to Ebro, Napoleon
could not afford to admit defeat; since the evacuation of Madrid
French funds had fallen from 94 to 70. He made no attempt to
conceal the fact that he was preparing revenge. " The hideous
leopard/* he told his soldiers, " contaminates by its presence the
peninsula of Spain and Portugal. Let us carry our victorious eagles
to the Pillars of Hercules. . . . No Frenchman can enjoy a moment's
repose so long as the sea is not free/'
Yet British military preparations were founded on an illusion.
Ministers, and to a" still greater extent the public to whom they were
responsible, supposed that Spain was a modern, homogeneous State
whose strength could be* measured by its size and historic prowess.
After the first enthusiasm of the summer the rapidity of the French
advance and the obvious lack of cohesion between the Spanish pro-
vinces had caused some doubts. But these had been banished by
the great news of the autumn. Palafox's defence of Saragossa had
stirred the imagination of England; the tale of the brave girl who,
standing on her kinsfolks' heaped corpses and the ashes of her home,
continued to train her gun on the invader was in every mouth. The
patriotism and the courage of the Spaniards became for the moment
an article of British faith.
On the face of it there seemed reason for confidence in Spain. With-
in a few weeks the French had been expelled from every part of the
peninsula save Navarre and Barcelona, where they were now closely
blockaded. Madrid had been reoccupied by Castanos on August
23rd, Saragossa relieved of all danger a week earlier. Joseph, scared
by the spectre of Baylen, had abandoned Burgos and withdrawn
as far as Vittoria without a fight. By the end of August a bare 60,000
French troops stood behind the Ebro in the extreme north-west
corner of the peninsula they had hoped to conquer. 40,000 of their
comrades remained behind as corpses,or prisoners.
British belief that the French had met their match in the Spaniards
was more than shared by the latter. They did not merely suppose
they could smash Napoleon: they knew it. " They have no idea,"
wrote Tke,Times correspondent from Corunna,"that it is possible for
them to be beaten ; their rage is unbounded when the name of Bona-
parte is mentioned, but their hatred of the French is mixed with
contempt."1 All the fierce hereditary pride of their race had been
rekindled. A spontaneous popular outburst had thrown off both the
French invader and rhe corrupt Government that had obscured
their national glories. Once more as in the days of Charles V and
Philip II they were the greatest nation in the world. They took no
thought for the morrow, but gave themselves up to unbridled rejoicing.
What, this valiant anid ancient people^failed to see was that in
1 Cxabb Robinson, I, 375.